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The Bruce Peninsula is noted for 
its rare flowers and its variety of 
unusual ferns. But the bird life is also 
quite varied. On the breeding bird 
atlas, the square with the highest 
number of breeding species was on 
the Bruce Peninsula. On the Bruce, 
south meets north, as far as bird and 
plant life is concerned. 

The Bruce Peninsula’s unique 
geological layout creates a variety of 
habitat within a very short distance. 
Instead of north to south this habitat 
is from west to east. The land rises 
from west to east with high cliffs on 
the Georgian Bay side. Therefore, 
most streams flow from east to west. 

The west shore is limestone which 
slowly rises out of Lake Huron. 
Higher points appear as off shore 
islands which are used by gulls, 
cormorants and herons as nesting 
colonies. Lake Huron is a cold lake 
with many stunted White Cedars 
along the rocky shore line. Several of 
he sheltered bays are shallow with 
sandy beaches. These bays warm up 
in the summer and are popular as 


Bruce Birding 

swimming sites by the public. Along 
the west shore line the principal forest 
cover is Black Spruce and Canada 
Balsam, growing on the thin soils 
which cover the limestone. Here the 
Yellow-rumped Warbler, Magnolia 
Warbler, Winter Wren and 
White-throated Sparrow are common 
nesters. 
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Proceeding east from the west 
shore, one encounters a series of old 
sand beach lines. Some of these beach 
lines may be 20 to 40 feet high while 
others are only 3 to 4 feet high. These 
beach lines impede the flow of 
surface water towards Lake Huron, 
creating swamps, wet areas and 
shallow inland lakes. Some of these 
lakes and wet areas were drained for 
agriculture many years ago and have 
since been flooded resulting in 
drowned forests which make ideal 
nesting areas for such species as 
Osprey, Marsh Wrens, and rails. 
Barred Owls are resident in this area. 
The Rankin River is one such system 
in which the original natural dam was 
dynamited, drained, and now has a 
man-made dam installed. The 
drowned forest and the marsh which 
has been recreated, is rich in bird life. 

The inland portion of the 
peninsula, especially in the Femdale 
area, is a flat clay plain which 
originally was very wet. Tins area 
was ditched before the turn of the 
century to make the land suitable for 
agriculture. Many of these fields are 
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flooded each spring. In the summer 
most fields are used either for grazing 
beef cattle or hay fields. Here 
Bobolinks, Upland Sandpipers and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds are commonly 
found. 

East of the clay plain, and before 
the limestone cliffs overlooking 
Georgian Bay, a maple hardwood 
forest extends up the east side of the 
peninsula. Here, one can find the 
birds of the hardwood forest such as 
White-breasted Nuthatch and Screech 
Owls. 

During the past 25 years, I have 
had the pleasure of living on the 
Bruce for one year and since then 
have birded the Bruce on numerous 
occasions. The following are some of 
the better birding locations I have 
found in my travels. But anywhere on 
the peninsula can be rewarding. 

1. Bruce County Road #13 goes 
west off Highway #6 at the north end 
of Wiarton. Where the Rankin River 
crosses the road there exists a portion 
of the old road. Here is a boat launch 
and fishing spot. A walk along this 
old roadway will produce Marsh 
Wrens, rails and other marsh birds. 
From the new bridge over the Rankin 
River, Boat Lake is visible. There are 
active Osprey nests on Boat Lake. 

2. Continuing west on Bruce 
County Road #13, you will pass Spry 
Lake on the north side of the road 
before entering the resort village of 
Oliphant. Extending north and south 
along die lake shore is a road that 
winds along the shore line. The points 
are rocky but the bays are shallow 
and sandy and this is a good location 
to find shorebirds. Offshore are the 


numerous islands. Both Common and 
Red-breasted Mergansers nest in diis 
area and can be found during the 
summer. Yellow-rumped Warblers 
can be found in the Black Spruce 
behind the cottages and sometimes in 
the small trees between the shore and 
the road. 

3. Proceeding north from 
Oliphant, take the first road going 
east off the shore. If you continued 
north it is a dead end road. Watch for 
the road to Red Bay which is a left 
turn. This goes north following a 
beach line through the woods. A 
portion of the road is along a flooded 
area which provides good perches for 
a variety of birds. The first road 
coming from die east is the road from 
Mar. Turn right and proceed to Sky 
Lake which will be on the north side 
of the road. The west end of the lake 
often has Least Bitterns which will 
jump up and fly just over the rushes 
for a couple of hundred feet before 
lighting back in the marsh. Further 
east, the call of the Marsh Wren and 
the Pied-billed Grebe can be heard. I 
have found a White Pelican 
swimming in the marsh of Sky Lake 
in late June. 

4. Return to the Red Bay Road 
and continue north past Red Bay. On 
your left is the road to Petrel Point. 
Common Snipe are usually present 
here, winnowing or sitting on the 
fence posts in June and early July. 

5. Continue north to the 
Howendale Road and turn left and 
follow die shore road which will take 
you to Pike Bay. About a half mile 
north and just past the St. Jean Point 
Conservation Area, Sucker Creek 
crosses the road. The marsh on the 


east side of die road often has Wood 
Ducks. The off shore islands will 
have several hundred Double-crested 
Cormorants. A spotting scope is 
handy here. 

6. The road continues north 
along the shore to Pike Bay. There 
are good sand bars at the end of the 
bay for shore birds. Continue nordi to 
the ‘T’ intersection and turn east on 
the Little Pike Bay road. 

7. Turn north at the first 
intersection. The open fields on both 
sides of the road will have Eastern 
Meadowlarks. Red-shouldered Hawks 
can sometimes be seen over the 
woods to the north west. 

8. Just north of the next 
intersection, die first field south of the 
first farm house on the west side of 
the road is often plowed. When 
plowed, this field will often have 
Horned Larks. Late one June, an adult 
male Yellow-headed Blackbird was 
feeding between the furrows with the 
Horned Larks. I have also seen a 
Rough-legged Hawk at this location 
in early July. One field north of this 
farm house on die right hand side of 
the road is the entrance to the Eastnor 
Township Dump. Raven are often 
around this dump. 

9. The road continues north. 
North of the second cross road which 
comes east from Femdale, turn left at 
the second gravel road. As you near 
the shore line, turn right onto the 
dead end shore road. At die end of 
the road is Black Creek Provincial 
Park. Walk along the shore, past the 
outhouses. A trail goes into the 
woods. Amongst the spruce trees, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets nest. The 
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trail continues north and then turns 
east. It appears to be an old logging 
road, built on a limestone ridge, 
which has old beaver ponds on both 
sides of the road. Olive-sided 
Flycatchers nest here as well as 
Northern Parula and Blackburnian 
Warblers. 

10. Continue up the road to 
Stokes Bay. Stokes Bay can be an 
interesting side trip. Pine Siskins can 
be seen coming to the feeders along 
the road. The bay is shallow and 
offers potential shorebird spots. There 
are fair size inland ponds where 
Hooded Mergansers may be found. 
Alaskan Orchids can be found in the 
brush near the shore and the rare 
Moonwort grows near the Stokes Bay 
Cemetery. 

11. North of Clarks Comers is 
the Ira Lake Provincial Nature 
Reserve. There is a lookout at the 
north side of the lake as the road 
turns away from the lake shore. Just 
as the road starts to turn left there is 
a trail that goes east into the woods. It 
is about 100 feet to the lake shore. 
Pied-billed Grebes and Black Terns 
nest here. An Osprey can often be 
found hunting over the lake. 

12. Just before the road meets 
Highway 6, the entrance to the 
Lindsay Township Dump is on the 
west side of the road. Ravens may be 
found here. 

13. Travelling north up Highway 
6, we come to Miller Lake. Just north 
of Miller Lake are good stands of 
Jack Pines. In this area, which 
extends north of the Dyers Bay road, 
there use to be Prairie Warblers. 
MeVicar, which is a couple of miles 


north of the Dyers Bay road, had a 
summering Kirtland’s Warbler in 
1958. I have heard a Western 
Meadowlark calling from the west at 
the Miller Lake service station on 
Highway 6. 

14. Just north of Crane River 
Picnic Grounds is the road to 
McVicar on the right. The road to the 
west goes to Johnston Harbour and 
onward to Dorcas Bay. Just before 
this road meets the lake shore, it goes 
through a Jack Pine forest. A cape 
May warbler was located in this area 
on the bird atlas. 



15. About a mile south of 
Tobermory going west is the road to 
the Tobermory Airport. I have had 
Sedge Wrens in the hay fields along 
this road. At the first cross roads, turn 
right. The Tobermory Dump is on the 
west side of this road. I have had 2 
dark phase Gyrfalcons at this dump 
on one Christmas Bird Count and an 
intermediate phase on another 
Christmas Bird Count. Several Great 
Grey Owls have been found around 
this area in past winters. A Boreal 
Owl has been found in the cedars at 
the entrance to this dump. Wintering 
Waxwings in this area are usually 
Bohemian Waxwings. 

16. Returning south down 


Highway 6, turn left at the Dyers Bay 
road and head east. Watch the open 
fields for Brewer’s Blackbirds, Upland 
Sandpipers and Eastern Bluebirds. At 
the second road that goes north, turn 
left, you should be in an open area 
with a track that goes south. Follow 
this road north, past the cross roads 
(the road going west is a track). You 
will come out of the woods and see a 
farm house on the right. This is one 
of the few spots on the upper 
peninsula where you may find Vesper 
Sparrows. The road continues north 
for 2-3 miles dead ending at the 
south boundary of Bruce National 
Park. Sandhill Cranes have been seen 
several times along this road in the 
summer. The road goes through a 
good marsh that is full of Virginia 
and Sora Rails, about a half mile 
north of the farm house mentioned 
above. 

17. Retracing our steps, turn left 
at the crossroads we drove past. This 
road will take you to Lark Whistle, a 
private garden that is open to the 
public on weekends and Wednesday 
afternoons. The fields immediately 
west of Lark Whistle often have 
Clay-colored Sparrows. At Lark 
Whistle, Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds are numerous. Cliff 
Swallows nest on the building and 
Northern Orioles and Purple Finches 
are often seen here. I have seen a 
Golden-winged Warbler on the gate 
entrance to the garden. 

18. Just east of Lark Whistle, 
turn south and go into Dyers Bay. 
Follow the north road out to Cabot 
Head. The road goes along the base 
of the cliff out to Wingfield Basin. 
This is one of the few protected 
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harbours on the Georgian Bay side. 
Common Loons are often close to the 
shore and Rough-winged Swallows 
often are along the shore. The Cabot 
Head Lighthouse is open to the public 
in the summer. 

19. Returning from Dyers Bay, 
take the Dyers Bay road back towards 
Highway 6. Once you turn west, 
watch for Red-headed Woodpeckers. 
They are frequently seen on the hydro 
poles within the first mile. Brewer's 
blackbirds and Upland Sandpipers are 
usually in this area. 

20. You can either return to 
Highway 6 or turn left at the first 
road going south. This road is known 
as the 40 hills road. It is winding and 
very hilly and can be followed south 
as far as Colpoys Bay. There are 
many good birding spots along this 
road, as well as lookouts over 
Georgian Bay at Whippoorwill Bay, 
Lion's Head, Barrow's Bay, and Hope 
Bay. A side trip into the Cape Croker 
Indian Reserve could also be 
productive. 

21. If you take Highway 6 south, 
watch the hay fields for Brewer’s 
Blackbirds and Sandhill Cranes. 
Where you pass through wooded 
areas watch the power lines for 
Broad-winged Hawks. They like to 
perch on the power lines. 

22. South of Mar on Highway 6, 
watch for the road to Issac Lake. This 
can be very good. The road drops 
down off the high ground and goes 
through grassy marshland then turns 
west past a goose compound into the 
boat launch area. The south end of 
the grassy marsh is often very good 
for Sedge Wrens with Marsh Wrens 


in the Cattails. Virginia Rails and 
Soras are here. The King Rail has 
been recorded at this location as well 
as the Yellow Rail. At the north end 
of this marsh, where the road turns 
west, I have heard Western 
Meadowlark. 

23. At the south end of Wiarton 
Business district, watch for the road 
to the Wiarton Airport which goes 
east off Highway 6. Take this road 
east past Oxenden. Just before you go 
down the hill, a road goes right into 
Bruce's Caves. The trail into the caves 
can be good for nesting birds. 
Dark-eyed Juncos nest along the tops 
of the cliffs all the way east to 
Skinners Bluff. 

24. At the top of the hill at the 
south end of Wiarton, turn east onto 
the concession road. This road leads 
past the Wiarton Cemetery. 
Immediately east of the cemetery is 
the Wiarton Sewage Lagoons. 
(Written permission is required from 
the Town of Wiarton and is only 
valid on weekdays, not on weekends). 
These lagoons have nesting Northern 
Shovelers and other waterfowl as well 
as a good variety of shorebirds during 
migration. 

25. The road going north east out 
of Shallow Lake goes through a large 
swamp on both sides of the road 
before coming to McNabb Lake. I 
have had families of Virginia Rails 
out on this road. One time, while I 
was trying for Virginia Rails, a family 
of downy King Rails came out to 
investigate. The road into McNabb 
Lake often has nesting 
Golden-winged Warblers and the 
occasional Blue-winged Warbler. 
Mourning Warblers can be found 


here. 

On numerous occasions in late 
Jiuie and early July, while leading 
groups of novice birders on the 
Bruce, I have been able to find 
between 110 and 120 species within a 
24 hour period by visiting many of 
the sites described above. Good 
birding! & 


Backyard Dream? 

by Doug McCollum 

Have you ever looked out the 
window of your home and thought, 
wouldn’t it be exciting to see a bird 
you have never seen before? The 
other day my dream came true. At 
least I think it did. 

I’ve lived on the central mountain 
in Hamilton about half a mile from 
King and James for over forty years. 
Our lot is 65 feet by 100 feet and 
except for a lot of flora and a small 
bird pond, there is no special 
attraction for birds. My backyard bird 
list is well over 100 species, the great 
majority being on spring and fall 
migration. 

On the 11th of October, I was 
watching a couple of Chickadees and 
several White Throats and two White 
Crowns, when I spotted what looked 
like an active warbler. I grabbed some 
old glasses which I keep handy to the 
window and looked. It was a warbler 
with a dark all grey head from the 
nape to the mid-breast, and the rest 
of the breast was a bright yellow. It 
had a prominent white eye ring. I 
knew at once I had never seen it 
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before ill the garden, although it 
resembled a Mourning Warbler but 
not quite. I rushed for my good 
glasses to make sure of what I had 
seen but on my return, there was no 
sign of the bird. I watched off and on 
all day but it really was gone. 

A check in Peterson suggested a 
Connecticut Warbler. I had never seen 
one before. I thought, my dream has 
come true...a lifer in my garden. Then 
I thought I better check the Club list 
to see if verification was needed. Up 
to Oct 15th, it did not. With the 
general flora all summer running ten 
to fifteen days behind normal, it did 
not surprise me that a bird would be 
on the late side of its passage. Several 
others were erratic too, this fall. 

Then I decided to check fall 
Connecticuts in other bird guides. 
That was a mistake. Robbins 
suggested a buffy eye ring in fall. The 
Audubon guide said a brownish head 
in fall and relatively dull yellow 
underparts. The Geographic said the 
eye ring was sometimes broken. My 
bird did not possess any of those 
points. I decided to go with my first 
impression of a Mourning Warbler 
but not quite. Having seen one 
Connecticut in fall, I will have to try 
harder to see one going north to nest 
in the spring. Then I will know for 
sure. Or will 1? If birding was always 
a sure thing it wouldn’t be much fim. 




Trumpeter Swan 
Restoration 
in Ontario 

by Harry G. Lumsden 
The purpose of the many 
Trumpeter Swan restoration programs 
in the central part of North America 
is to re-establish the species in as 
much of it's former range as possible 
and increase its numbers to the point 
that we do not have to worry about 
the bird’s future. Steady progress has 
been made with restoration and now 
five mid-western states are part of the 
program. A recent inventory revealed 
that there were about 927 wild 
Trumpeters living between South 
Dakota and Ontario. Restored 
Trumpeters at the Lacreek National 
Wildlife Refuge in South Dakota have 
recently colonized Saskatchewan, and 
Minnesota birds are now breeding in 
the Kenora area of Ontario. 

The committee on the Status of 
Endangered Wildlife in Canada has 
recently removed the Trumpeter Swan 
from the vulnerable list because of its 
general improvement in numbers and 
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distribution. However, many problems 
remain to be solved. In Ontario we 
still face an acute lead poisoning 
problem and a few released swans 
wander in winter and seem to have 
difficulty in establishing traditional 
wintering grounds. However, this is 
not true of all Ontario Swans. 

Fall Migration 

The wild breeding trumpeters at 
Wye Marsh probably under the 
leadership of #100, wintered again at 
their traditional location in the 
Burlington-Bronte area. Her mate 
#338, their 1995 brood of four, the 
single cygnet raised in 1994 and three 
of the 1993 brood stayed together as 
a group. They were seen at Wye 
Marsh on 20 Dec 1995 and on 22 
Dec were reported by Don Perks at 
Cranberry Cove Park on the shore of 
Lake Ontario 1.3 km west of the 
mouth of the Credit River. By early 
January they had moved to Burlington 
where they were fed daily by Bev and 
Ray Kingdom On 18 Jan they moved 
to Bronte where they were again fed 
by Bev Kingdon and her friends. 
Trumpeter Swans are notoriously 
early spring migrants and Chris 
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Coglin last saw them on 25 Feb '96 at 
Bronte but on 26 Feb they were back 
at Wye Marsh and reported by Don 
Foxall. 

A male #251, raised by #100 in 
1993, paired with #239 and raised 
two cygnets at Warminster in 1995. 
He had traditionally wintered on the 
shore of Lake Ontario with #100 in 
1993-94 and 1994-95. He and his 
brood were last recorded by Don 
Foxall on 22 Nov 1995 on Georgian 
Bay but on 29 Nov Bev Kingdon 
found this brood on Burlington Bay. 
Unfortunately, #251 became sick in 
mid-December and was caught and 
taken to the Veterinary College at 
Guelph. He had swallowed a lead fish 
sinker and died on 19 Dec. His mate 
3238 and two cygnets were seen on 
18 Jan 1996 on Burlington Bay but 
then disappeared. They had no 
tradition for wintering on the shore of 
Lake Ontario as had #251. 

It was not until May that we 
heard from the Bird Banding 
Laboratory (U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service) that on 11 March this brood 
consisting of the mother and two 
cygnets had been reported by David 
Lamarie at Leetown in West Virginia. 
They had flown about 450 km south 
from Burlington Bay. Mr. Lemarie 
wrote that they were seen at the 
Leetown Science Center on 11-13 
March, again on 24-25 March and 1 
April, and may have been around a 
bit longer. 

On 23 April, Ruth Redelmeier 
found 3239 and one cygnet on her 
pond west of Richmond Hill, Ontario. 
On the morning of 24 April, they 
moved north to Aurora where they 
landed on Harry Lumsden's pond. The 
cygnet #248, which had been tagged 


at Burlington in December, did not 
return with them from Leetown and 
its present whereabouts is unknown. 

Late Winter and Spring 1996 

After #100 returned to Wye 
Marsh in Feb 1996 with her mate of 
1995 #338, she encountered her mate 
of 1994 and 1993. This male, #206, 
had become separated from #100 
during southward migration in 
December 1994 and did not return to 
Wye Marsh until the summer of 1995. 
He then formed a pair bond with 
#220 but they did not nest. This pair 
remained at Wye Marsh over the 
winter of 1995-96. When #100 and 
#206 met again in February 1996, 
#206 attacked #238, drove him off 
and rejoined his old mate of 1993-94. 
Since his defeat, #238 has paired with 
#252, the 1993 daughter of #100. 

Field checks of band numbers this 
spring suggests that there are about 15 
mated pairs of Trumpeters at liberty 
in southern Ontario. Most are three 
years old but not all these pairs will 
nest. Most of the Wye Marsh pairs 
are staying in the marsh itself but the 
swans released in Metro Toronto Zoo 
are dispersing to marshes to the north. 

On 1 Sept 1995, we estimated 
that there were 81 trumpeters at 
liberty in southern Ontario. We had 
missed one, however, which had lost 
its wing tags and which turned up 
near Jerseyville on 1 Jan 1996 after 
an absence of over two years. Of 
these 82 trumpeters, we have lost 13 
up to 1 April 1996. We still have 
some time to go before 1 Sept 1996 
when we calculate annual survival. In 

1993- 94 the survival was 81%, in 

1994- 95 it was 83% and so far, to 1 
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April it has been 84%. 

Captive Breeding Pairs 

This winter has not been a good 
one for our captive breeding stock. 
We have lost nine birds. Causes were 
disease (4), killed by dogs (2), 
accident (1) and unknown causes (2). 
This leaves us with 26 pairs in the 
hands of 22 cooperators plus two 
males and two females which are 
unmated. We are holding 10 cygnets 
hatched in 1995 awaiting release in 
1997 and 32 yearlings for release in 
the fall of 1996. 
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The Spotted Towhee 

by Ursula Kolster 
One Sunday morning at the 
beginning of December 1995, we had 
our breakfast in the dining room. 
That’s what we usually do on 
weekends. Our dining room overlooks 
the backyard and we watch all the 
birds which come to the feeder — a 
past time that I enjoy very much. All 
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of a sudden, a most beautiful bird 
turned up. I grabbed my binoculars 
and got very excited: the 
Rufous-sided To wheel 

We had only seen it once before 
in our backyard but this time it 
looked even more special. It not only 
had the black head and throat, the 
chestnut sides and the contrasting 
white belly, it also had white wing 
bars and white spots — like a loon — 
on its upper parts. What a sight! It 
was hopping on the ground, 
scratching with both feet together 
looking for seeds, its tail straight up 
like a wren, and the bird itself was 
the size of a Cardinal. Right away, I 
looked it up in my bird book which 
said that this was the western race, 
the so-called Spotted Towhee. What, 
was a western bird doing in our 
backyard? I immediately called the 
birding hotline but for some 
inexplicable reason, they did not 


reply. 

We enjoyed looking at the 
beautiful bird and got used to seeing 
it. It has been around more or less 
ever since then, hopping back and 
forth through the fence, picking up 
seeds from the ground or roosting in 
the bushes close by. 

At the January meeting of the 
Bird Study Group, I mentioned the 
bird and everybody got excited. It 
was almost unbelievable and had to 
be confirmed by a serious birder. 
Coincidentally, another Spotted 
Towhee was seen in Bronte. Since 
there is a possibility that the Spotted 
Towhee will be declared a separate 
species, birders flocked to Bronte in 
order to count it as a lifetime bird for 
their list. We were lucky that they did 
not all show up in our backyard! 

Both Spotted Towhees were 
immature male birds and must have 


become disorientated during 
migration. Instead of flying south to 
Arizona, where it is warm and sunny, 
they flew east and ended up in Ontaio 
with temperatures around -20 0 C. 
The one in our backyard is the first 
that has been reported in Hamilton 
and we, together with some other 
interested people, are still enjoying 
the sight of this beautiful bird, 
hopefully until its genes tell it to fly 
back to B.C. in April. The last time 
we saw the Spotted Towhee was on 
April 9, 1996. 



Noteworthy Bird Records 


By Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded during 1996 to September 30: 280. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. 


Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Jim Anderson (JA), Ross Beatson (RBe), Barb Charlton (BC), Glenn Coady (GC), Dave 
Copeland (DCo), Jim Cram (JC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Bob Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Linda Edge (LEd), John Fischer 
(JF), Carl Hamann (CH), Jim Heslop (JH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Kevin 
McLaughlin (KM), Peter McParland (PM), Matt Mills (MM), George Naylor (GN), John Olmsted (JO), Gerry Shemilt 
(GS), Bill Smith (BS), Mike Street (MS), Rob Waldhuber (RW), William Wilson (WW), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian 
Wylie (BW), Wilf Yusek (WY), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -fust occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
subad. -subadult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

1st win. -first winter 
terr. -territorial bird 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [fflV] 
Halton [HL\ 

Hamilton-Wentworth [ HW] 
Niagara [NG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington [WL] 
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SEPTEMBER 1996 

Red-throated Loon: Five over Dundas Marsh [HW] May 4 L (BW). 

Common Loon: Five on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach [ HW] Sep 17 (RD el al.). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Two juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [ATT] Sep 14F-28 (KM); one at Christie C.A. [//IF] Sep 20 
(RD); one juv. on the Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Sep 22 (KM); one at Windermere Basin [HW\ Sep 28 (KM). 
Horned Grebe: One at NE Shore of Hamilton Harbour [HW] Sep 28 F (KM). 

BLACK-CAPPED PETREL: Following hurricane Fran, singles were off Van Wagners Beach Sep 16*—17 (WW et al.). 
Fifty Point C.A. [ATT] Sep 17 (JO) and Rattray Marsh [PL] Sep 18 (GC). Dead birds were found washed up on the beach 
at Confederation Park [HW\ Sep 18 (JO,WY) and Sep 30 (DL,GL); the carcasses were sent to the Royal Ontario Museum. 
There is a previous specimen record for the HSA from Oakville from around 1893. 

Double-crested Cormorant: 800 offBurloak Park [HL] Sep 16 (MJ). 

American Bittern: One at Dundas Marsh Sep 30 L (JO). 

Least Bittern: One at Van Wagners Ponds [HW\ Sep 5 L (BCu). 

Great Egret: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 5-14 (RD et al.)] two at Dundas Marsh Sep 21 (KM), and one there Sep 
29 (RD,KM); one over Main St, Dundas [ HW] Sep 21 (MM). 

Green Heron: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 29 (DL,GL). 

Snow Goose: One ad. white morph at N Shore Cootes Paradise [ HW] Sep 21 F (RD); one white morph off Van Wagners 
Beach Sep 22 (BS et al.). 

Wood Duck: Five at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: 100 at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM); 20 at Valley Inn [ HW\ Sep 20 (RD); 50 at Dundas 
Marsh Sep 30 (RD,KM). 

Northern Pintail: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); four at Tollgate Ponds [HW\ Sep 26 (RD); 91 
over St Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [ HW] Sep 30 (MM). 

Blue-winged Teal: Nine at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); 10 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 
Northern Shoveler: 36 at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1 and 80 there Sep 21 (KM); 10 at Confederation Park Sep 12 
(DL,GL,CH); one at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 13 (RD); seven at Woodland Cemetery [HW] Sep 29 (RD el al.); five at 
Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 

American Wigeon: One at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); one at Valley Inn and 11 at Dundas Marsh 
Sep 29 (RD,KM). 

Canvasback: One f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 1-14 (KM et al.). 

Ring-necked Duck: One f. at Windermere Basin Sep 1 (KM), and two there Sep 8 (RD,KM); one m. at Grimsby Sewage 
Ponds Sep 1-14 (KM et al.) and two there Sep 28 (KM); one m. at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (KM,RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 1-14 (KM et al.). 

Oldsquaw: One off Hunter St, Grimsby [ATT] Sep 20 F (JC). 

White-winged Scoter: Two at Van Wagners Beach Sep 5 F (RD), and four there Sep 26 (RD,AA). 

Bufflehead: Two at Tollgate Ponds Sep 1-26 (RD et al.). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. at Middletown Marsh [HW] Sep 5 (RD). 

Common Merganser: Two f. at LaSalle Marina Sep 8 (KM,RD). 

Red-breasted Merganser: One f. at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 8 F (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: One f. at Windermere Basin Sep 26 (RD), and four there Sep 28 (KM); one at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Sep 28 (KM). 

Osprey: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 12 -Sep 10, 11 -Sep 15, 6 -Sep 16, 4 -Sep 18 (MM); one at Millgrove 
Loam Pits [HW] Sep 17 (RD); one at Grand River at York [ HN] Sep 20 (DL,GL). 

Bald Eagle: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: limm. -Sep 10, lad.,lsubad. -Sep 18, lad. -Sep 19 (MM); one ad. 
over Stone Church & Upper Paradise Rds [HW] Sep 16 (LEd). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: Birds over Dundas: 26 -Sep 15, 60 -Sep 18, 39 -Sep 19 (MM). 

Cooper's Hawk: Five over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 19 (MM). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: One over High Level Bridge [HW] Sep 25 F (AA,JO). 
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Broad-winged Hawk: Birds over Dundas: 50 -Sep 10, 100 -Sep 15, 264 -Sep 18, 348 -Sep 19, 56 -Sep 20, 9 -Sep 
21 L (MM); 100 over Woodland Cemetery Sep 18 (RD,RW); 75 over High Level Bridge Sep 19 (AA,DCo). 

American Kestrel: 16 over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 18 (MM). 

Merlin: One at King & Thorpe Sts, Dundas [HW] Sep 1-30 (JA); two over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 18 (MM). 
Peregrine Falcon: One over N Shore Hamilton Harbour Sep 2 (JO); two ad. at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM); one 
over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 15 and one there Sep 18 (MM); one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 22 (RD et al.)\ one 
at Haldibrook & Mines Rds [//V] Sep 25 (MS). 

Sora: Two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 10 L (DL,GL,CH). 

Black-bellied Plover: One juv. at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 2-10 (RD,MM,KM); one at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 [HW\ Sep 8 
(RD); two at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 8 (RD,KM); three at Van Wagners Beach Sep 16 (RD); two at Confederation Park 
Sep 20 (RD); three at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 

American Golden-Plover: 16 at Binbrook C.A. [HW\ and 15 at Miles & Binbrook Rds [ HW] Sep 5 (JO,WY); three at 
Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Sep 8 (RD); four at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (KM,AW,BW), and five there Sep 22 (RD et al.)\ 
seven over Woodland Cemetery Sep 29 (RD et al.). 

Semipalmated Plover: Two at Hwy 6 Pond N of Hagersville [//V] Sep 5 (MS); one at Burlington Beach Canal [ HW] 
Sep 8 (RD); one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 (RD et al.)', five at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM), and one there Sep 
19-21 (RD;KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Sep 26 L (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Nine at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); 75 at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM); 15 
at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Sep 8 and 10 there Sep 28 (RD). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 

Willet: One ad. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 L (AW,GS et all). 

Spotted Sandpiper: Seven at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); one at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 
(RD). 

Whimbrel: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8 F (BW,AW et al.). 

Ruddy Turnstone: Single juv. on Sep 1 at Tollgate Ponds, NE Shore of Harbour and Burlington Beach Canal (KM); 
one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 5-7 (RD et al.)', five at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 9 (RD); one juv. at Fifty Point C.A. 
Sep 14 (KM). 

Red Knot: One juv. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 8-12L (DL,GL et al.). 

Sanderling: Birds at Van Wagners Beach: 18 -Sep 6 (RD et al.), 15 -Sep 8 (RD et al), 26juv. -Sep 17 (KM et al.)', 
two ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 8 (RD,KM). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: 15 -Sep 1 (RD et al.), 30 -Sep 8 (RD,KM), lad. -Sep 14 (KM), 
ljuv. -Sep 29 (KM); three at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); two at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 5 (RD). 
Western Sandpiper: One juv. at Windermere Basin Sep l*-4 (KM et al). 

Least Sandpiper: Seven at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM); 15 at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: One ad. at Windermere Basin Sep 6 * (AA), and three ad. there Sep 8 (RD,KM). 
Pectoral Sandpiper: Two at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM); two at Cone 5 & Middletown Rd [HW\ Sep 10-25 
(RD); four at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Sep 28 (RD). 

Dunlin: One at Van Wagners Beach Sep 17 F (JO); five at Tollgate Ponds Sep 26 (RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Three at Windermere Basin Sep 8 (RD,KM). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper: Three at Unity Rd & Hwy 6 [HN\ Sep 2-5 (PM;MS); one at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Sep 8 L 
(RD). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Four at Windermere Basin Sep 1-8 (RD,KM et al), and two juv. there Sep 14 (KM). 
Common Snipe: Four at Hwy 6 Pond N of Hagersville Sep 5 (MS). 

Red-necked Phalarope: Three juv. at Windermere Basin Sep 8 F (RD,KM); one off Hunter St, Grimsby Sep 20 (JC). 
Phalarope sp.: One off Van Wagners Beach Sep 22 (KM et al.). 

Red Phalarope: One off Confederation Park Sep 18 * (JO,WY). 

Pomanne Jaeg er: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: lad., ljuv. -Sep 6 * (RD), 1 dark morph ad. -Sep / (GC et al), ljuv. 
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-Sep 8 (AW,BW el a/.), ljuv. -Sep 17 (RC,RD,JO); one juv. off Confederation Park Sep 18 (JO,WY). 

Parasitic Jaeger: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 6 -Sep 6 (RD et al.), 10 -Sep 7 (RD et al.), 3juv. -Sep 16 (RD), 8 
-Sep 17 (RD et al.), 10 -Sep 22 (KM et al.), 3juv. -Sep 26 (RD,AA). 

Jaeger sp.: One possible ad. Long-tailed off Van Wagners Beach Sep 5 (RD); two distant birds off Sioux Lookout [HL\ 
Sep 27 (RD). 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: lsubad.,2juv. -Sep 6 (RD,JO et al.), ljuv. -Sep 7 (RD et 
a/.), ljuv. -Sep 16 (RD), lad. -Sep 17 (RD et al.), 2 -Sep 17 (KM), lad. -Sep 22 (JO et al.)\ one juv. off Sioux Lookout 
Sep 27 (RD). 

Laughjng Gull - One 1st win. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 21 F (KM et al.) was seen dead there on the tern raft Sep 22 (KM) 
and was collected Sep 26 (RD,JF); another 1st win. at Van Wagners Beach Sep 22 (RC et al.). 

Little Gull: One ad. at Tollgate Ponds Sep 10 F (KM). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Four at Tollgate Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM). 

Great Black-backed Gull: 27 at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 1 (KM). 

Black-legged Kittiwake: Single juvs. off Van Wagners Beach: Sep 17 * (JO,RD et al.), Sep 22 (KM et al ), Sep 26 (RD 
et al.). 

Sabine's Gull: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Sep 7 * (RC et al.), and two there Sep 22 (BW et al.). 

Caspian Tern: Eight at NE Shore of Harbour Sep 27 (RD); 21 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (KM,RD). 

Common Tern: 30 off Van Wagners Beach Sep 5 (RD), and 12 there Sep 22 (RD). 

Black Tern: Three at Tollgate Ponds Sep 7 (RD,BC); one at Van Wagners Beach Sep 7 (RC et al), and 20 there Sep 
8 (KM,AW,BW et al.). 

Black-billed Cuckoo: One at Shoreacres Creek [HL] Sep 3 L (RD). 

Common Nighthawk: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 183 -Sep 2, 112 -Sep 9, 127 -Sep 10 (MM); 200 over Gage 
Park, Hamilton [ HW\ Sep 11 (fide GN); 14 at High Level Bridge Sep 19 (AA); nine at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 
Chimney Swift: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 165 -Sep 10, 168 -Sep 14, 200 -Sep 15 (MM); 15 at Grimsby 
Sewage Ponds Sep 28 (KM). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Two at Woodland Cemetery Sep 29 (RD et al.). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at Merrick Field Centre [HW] May 28 (BW). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Two at Van Wagners Ponds (RD) and one at Shell Park [HL] (MJ) Sep 19 F; five at 
Burlington Beach Canal Sep 23 (RD). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: One at Shell Park Sep 26 (MJ). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Woodland Cemtery Aug 22 L (RD). 

Willow Flycatcher: One at Bronte [HL] Sep 8 L (MJ). 

"Traill's" Flycatcher: Two at Bronte Sep 14 L (MJ). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Burloak Woods [HL] Sep 30 L (MJ). 

Eastern Phoebe: One at Shell Park (MJ) and one at Parkside Ct, Dundas (MM) Sep 9 F. 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Shell Park May 3 * (BW); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 4 (RD); one at Shell Park 
Sep 16 L (MJ). 

Eastern Kingbird: 10 at Kelson Ave [WG] Sep 10 L (RD). 

Purple Martin: 40 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 2 (RD,MM,KM), and 30 there Sep 14 (KM); 15 over St Augustines 
Cemetery Sep 14, and two there Sep 15 L (MM). 

Tree Swallow: 300 at Taquanyah C.A. [HN] Sep 20 (DL,GL); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 29 (RD et al.). 

Bank Swallow: Three over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 15 L (MM). 

Cliff Swallow: 30 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Sep 14 and one there Sep 28 (KM); eight over St Augustines Cemetery Sep 
8, and one there Sep 29 L (MM). 

Barn Swallow: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 29-on (DL,GL;RD). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Cameron Dr, Ancaster [ HW] Sep 3 (MS); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 (RD); one 
at Burloak Woods Sep 23 (MJ). 

Brown Creeper: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 19 F (RD). 
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House Wren: Six at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 (RD). 

Winter Wren: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 21 F (RD); 17 at Bronte Sep 23 (MJ). 

Marsh Wren: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 (RD). 

Golden-crowned Kinglet: Three at Middletown Marsh Sep 21 F (RD). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: Eight at Van Wagners Ponds (RD) and three at Shell Park (MJ) Sep 19. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Shell Park Sep 14 L (MJ). 

Eastern Bluebird: One at Kelson Ave Sep 10 (RD); one at Cone 5 & Middletown Rd Sep 15 (RD,BC). 

Veery: One at Bronte Harbour (MJ) and one found dead at Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW\ (MM) Sep 17 L. 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: One at Burloak Woods Sep 8 F and one there Sep 30 L (MJ). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Kelson Ave Sep 2 F (RD,MM,KM). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 F (MJ). 

Wood Thrush: Three at Kelson Ave Sep 10 F (RD). 

Northern Mockingbird: Six at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 30 (RD). 

Brown Thrasher: Two at Kelson Ave Sep 10 (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 23 (RD); one at Shell Park Sep 
30 (MJ). 

Solitary Vireo: One at Shell Park Sep 19 (MJ); one at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 (RD). 

Yellow-throated Vireo: One at Princess Point [HW\ May 24 L (BW). 

Warbling Vireo: One at Middletown Marsh Sep 29 L (BC). 

Philadelphia Vireo: Five at Bronte Sep 8 (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Three at Middletown Marsh Sep 28 (RD); one at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 30 (RD). 
Blue-winged Warbler: One m. at Middletown Marsh Sep 9 L (RD). 

“Brewsters’s” Warbler: One m. at Merrick Field Centre May 28 (BW). 

Tennessee Warbler: Two at Bronte (MJ) and one at LaSalle Park (RD) Sep 8 F; two at Valley Inn Sep 29 L (RD,KM). 
Orange-crowned Warbler: Two at Burloak Woods Sep 23 F (MJ). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Shell Park May 3 * (BW); 17 at Bronte Sep 23 (MJ). 

Northern Parula: Two at Shell Park Sep 8 F (MJ); one at Woodland Cemetery Sep 25 (RD,RW); one m. at Shell Park 
Sep 30 L (MJ). 

Yellow Warbler: One at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 8 L (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Valley Inn Sep 29 (RD,KM). 

Magnolia Warbler: 47 at Bronte Sep 8 (MJ). 

Cape May Warbler: One at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 19 L (RD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: Nine m.,eight f. at Bronte Sep 8 (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: Two at Middletown Marsh Sep 18 (RD,BC); 40 at Dundas Marsh Sep 29 (RD,KM). 
Black-throated Green Warbler: Three at Woodland Cemetery Sep 25 (RD,RW). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Sep 25 L (RD,RW). 

Pine Warbler: One at LaSalle Park Sep 8 F (RD); two at Burloak Woods Sep 23 (MJ). 

Palm Warbler: Two at Bronte Sep 14 F (MJ). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 21 L (RD). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Northview Cres, Burlington [HL\ Sep 30 L (MJ). 

Black-and-white Warbler: One at Brock St, Dundas \HW] Apr 26 * (BW); one at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 19 (RD). 
American Redstart: 15 at Bronte Sep 23 (MJ). 

Prothonotarv Warbler: A pair at a nest with downy young, and a second ten. m. at Dundas Marsh mid-Jul (JH); one 
m. at N Shore Cootes Paradise Sep 15 L (RBe). 

Ovenbird: One at Shoreacres Creek Sep 3 (RD). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Shell Park Sep 14 L (MJ). 

Louisiana Waterthrush: One terr. at Merrick Field Centre Apr 28 (BW). 

Connecticut Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Sep 14 F (MJ). 

Mourning Warbler: One at Burloak Woods Sep 23 L (MJ). 
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Common Yellowthroat: 14 at Bronte Sep 23 (MJ). 

Wilson's Warbler: One at Bronte Harbour Sep 26 L (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: Three at Burloak Woods Sep 14 L (MJ). 

Scarlet Tanager: Two at Burloak Woods Sep 23 L (MJ). 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak: Five at Fifty Point C.A. Sep 10 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Sep 9-25 L (RD). 
Chipping Sparrow: Two at CC1W [ HL ] Sep 30 (RD). 

Vesper Sparrow: One at Windermere Basin Sep 8 F (RD). 

Lincoln's Sparrow: One at Shell Park Sep 9 F (MJ). 

Swamp Sparrow: Two at Burloak Woods Sep 23 F (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: Four at Woodland Cemetery (RD) and two at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek [HW\ (DL,GL) 
Sep 18 F; 40 at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 30 (RD). 

White-crowned Sparrow: One ad. at Burloak Woods (MJ) and one at CCIW (RD) Sep 23 F. 

Dark-eyed Junco: Two at Burlington Beach Canal Sep 30 F (RD). 

Rusty Blackbird: Three at Woodland Cemetery Sep 29 F (RD et ai). 

Orchard Oriole: One f. at Van Wagners Ponds Sep 19 L (RD). 

Baltimore Oriole: Three at Woodland Cemetery Sep 2 L (RD,MM). 


Please send your bird records for October 1996 before December 8 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.RJ2, 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 


Hamilton Birding Hotline: (905) 648-9537 



Out of the Past 
19 Years Ago 
in 

The Wood Duck 

December 1977 

19 years ago The Wood Ducks 
editor was Ron Hepworth. George 
North was still doing the Noteworthy 
Bird Records and Ron was looking 
for someone to take over collating 
duties. 

A 12 Raptor Day 

by Barry Cherriere 
Sunday, October 16, 1977 the 
cloud cover was 100% and the 


temperature was 3 ° C (36 ° F). The 
winds were from the NNE at 20-30. 

I drove to the high level bridge to 
watch the Fall hawk migration, later 
to be joined by Dave Copeland. There 
was already a car parked there, and 
there was somebody manning the 
lookout with binoculars to the sky. It 
was Tom Gaugh from Mississauga. 
He said that the hawks were moving 
good already. Looking up I could see 
that he was right, as there were three 
buteo-type hawks approaching our 
way — three buteos that turned out to 
be all Red-tailed Hawks. I barely got 
to ask him what he had seen prior to 
my arrival when four more birds were 


coming down on us, three more 
buteos and a smaller, thin-bodied one 
with long narrow wings. The wings 
appeared to be held at a dihedral 
angle similar to the shape of the 
Turkey Vulture. It was a Marsh 
Hawk. Now another moved in right 
behind the first, so taking our eyes off 
the first one. The looking back at it 
again, it was just a speck as the winds 
were good and steady carrying them 
away. 

During the first hour, nine 
Red-tails (R.T.), seven Red- shoulders 
(R.S.), four Marsh Hawks (M.H.) — 
now another car pulled up — it was 
Eric Single from the Toronto Field 
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Naturalists' Club. He said that he had 
seen the hawks over the downtown 
area of Toronto and figured it would 
be a good day at our bridge lookout. 
The next hour brought nine more 
R.T., one R.S., two M.H. and a 
Kestrel. 

It was clouding over with darker 
clouds now, and die lighting was 
getting poorer while the hawks were 
going over even higher. But the 
hawks were steady as the Red-tails 
('tails’ as they would come to be 
known), and the Red-shoulders 
(’shoulders') continued to number up. 

Now Dave had arrived, so some 
of the ones diat were getting by us as 
un-identified would now be labelled 
— besides, he had brought his 
telescope for the higher ones. 

The accipiter hawks were trailing 
in numbers but things looked like 
they were going to pick up for them, 
as two Sharpies and a Cooper's were 
just passing over. A long-winged 
buteo hawk was approaching and we 
noticed that it’s wing beat was slower 
than the previous ones. Also, the 
under side of the wings showed a 
very contrasting black and white 
pattern — the days first 
Rough-legged. Again more R.T.’s and 
two large accipiters passed over — 
tagged as being Goshawks — two of 
the three to be seen that day. 

Now Eric calls out, Get this big 
one drifting off towards the 
escarpment with the smaller one 
chasing it." 

We all shout, Where are you 
looking? What cloud is it in?" 

Then you hear, Got it!" 

Yeah, I got it too!", as different 
people get it in their lenses. 


It was a Golden Eagle that was 
being chased, (if you can call it that), 
by a Marsh Hawk, but the eagle was 
paying no attention to it. 

So now the count was eight 
different raptor species for the day so 
far. Eric offered to go get lunch while 
Dave and I maintained a lookout. One 
is always leery about leaving to go 
get the lunch orders, as something 
good will almost certainly fly over at 
that time. Now, with Eric gone, the 
watchers felt sure about seeing a good 
sighting. A Sharpie and the day's 
second Rough-legged and some better 
looks at some 'Shoulders' were all 
that Eric missed. But he wished that 
he had seen the Rough-legged as we 
had only seen two, and this was a 
better look at one than the previous 
sighting. 

Now it was time for Eric to go 
back to Toronto, as he would be up 
all night out on the islands banding 
Saw-whet Owls. With Tom having 
left earlier, that left Dave and I to 
tally up what went through the rest of 
the day, and to see how long in the 
day the flight would actually last. 

It was coming round to 4:30 p.m. 
and we had had a pretty 
neck-stretching, back-bending day. 
Dave had another possible R.S. but I 
couldn't locate it. Unknown to either 
of us, we had a much larger and 
closer bird coming straight for us 
across from Carrol’s Point. I saw it 
and suggested that we bear down on 
this one. 

It looks good,” we say. Good 
bird, good bird," Dave shouts as this 
was our second eagle of the day. An 
imm. Bald Eagle carried on quite low 
just over the top of the bridge itself, 
with the normal traffic flowing right 
under it. It was a nice bird. I have 


never seen both eagles and the three 
different accipiters in one day before. 

From then the flight seemed to 
have dried up, so we called it a day, 
a very good day for October we 
agreed. 

The day’s tally brought us 1 T.V., 
3 Goshawks, 7 Sharpies, 1 Cooper’s, 
197 R.T.’s, 33 R.S.’s, 2 R.L.’s, 1 
Golden Eagle, 1 Bald Eagle (imm.), 
11 Marsh Hawks, 2 Ospreys, 1 
unidentified accipiter, 16 unidentified 
buteos, 1 Kestrel — all in all there 
were 277 hawks of 12 different 
species. 

Other birds to be seen during the 
day were 18 Loons, one Mute Swan 
which landed in the inlet down in 
front of us, six Hooded Mergansers, 
continuous flocks of Goldfinches, 
Red-wings and Cowbirds, Crows and 
more Crows. 

A Sunday truly enjoyed —- 
meeting different people from other 
cities, all interested in observing the 
Fall hawk movement, — and catching 
a 12 raptor day. 

Dave informs me that there will 
be a lot of these type of days, right 
through to December. So if hawks get 
you interested, and you wish to pick 
up some pointers on the different 
hawks, be out at the High-level 
Bridge area for the Fall ones, or the 
Spring ones out at the Beamer Point 
Conservation Area in Grimsby. # 
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The Carp Barrier 
Looking Ahead to ’97 

by Allan Howie 

To properly understand something 
you have to see it in action. 

At 9:00 a m. on September 6th, 
Frank Hyoda and I arrived at the Carp 
Barrier. Vic Cairns of the DFO was 
already there, as were Lyell 
Rudderham and John DeZoete of the 
RBG. Minutes later Len Simser, also 
of the RBG, arrived and we were 
ready to begin. 

Constructed at a cost of two 
million dollars, the Carp Barrier and 
Fishway is the bridge-like structure 
with moveable cranes at either end of 
it which spans the Desjardins Canal. 
Part of the Cootes Paradise 
Restoration Project, its purpose is to 
facilitate the return of submergent 
vegetation by keeping out the carp 
(who have been primarily responsible 
for its destruction) while allowing 
other species to come and go as freely 
as possible. 

The actual barrier consists of a 
heavy metal grate installed along the 
entire length of the Cootes Paradise 
side of the structure. Rising 
approximately three feet above the 
surface it is set at an 80 degree angle 
so as to create an overhang which 
would prevent incoming fish blocked 
by it from simply jumping over it. 
The grate acts as a giant sieve. It 
allows fish smaller than 2" in 
diameter to pass freely through while 
excluding anything larger. 

Since it is clear ly not desirable to 
exclude all large fish, the structure 
functions also as a fishway. During 
times of peak fish migration huge 
traps, referred to as baskets, can be 
lowered side by side into the water in 
front of the barrier. Each basket is 8 
feet high by 3 feet wide by 5 feet 


long. The front wall angles inward 
leading to an opening 10 inches wide 
by 60 inches high covered with 
brushes which allow fish to enter but 
not to return the way that they came. 
Approaching fish are in effect 
swallowed" by this solid line of 
gaping underwater mouths. 

The barrier went into operation 
early in April of 1996. Throughout 
April, May and into June, huge 
numbers of fish in search of spawning 
and feeding grounds arrived to fill the 
baskets: pike, rainbow bout, white 
suckers, gizzard shad, brown 
bullheads, yellow and white perch, a 
few bass and the occasional lake 
trout, and of course carp, thousands 
upon thousands of the frenzied fish 
straining at the barrier that was 
denying them access to their 
spawning grounds for the first time 
ever. 

During these months Lyell, John 
and the rest of tire crew sorted the 
catch twice daily. A typical sorting 
session would go something like this. 
First the crane hoists one of the 
baskets clear of the water and raises it 
up to allow excess water to drain out, 
A cart with a 9" deep water-filled 
tray is then placed directly beneath 
the basket. A door at the base of the 
basket is forced open and the catch 
allowed to spill into the tray. Attached 
to this tray is a chute which forks off 
in opposite directions with a hinged 
gate at the entry end of each flue. 
One of the crew stands in the fork of 
the chute one hand on each of the 
gates. As fish slide towards him, he 
identifies them as carp or non-carp 
and opens the appropriate gate. The 
carp slide into a series of C0 2 filled 
drums where they are anesthetized”. 
The drums are later capped and set 
aside to be picked up by Hotz 
Environmental Services. 

Non-carp, whether pike, rainbow. 


bullhead or whatever, are essential to 
the biodiversity of a healthy marsh. 
These fish, therefore, slide along the 
other flue and over the rail into the 
waters of Coote’s Paradise where they 
swim freely away never having been 
touched by human hands. 

Vic Cairns is clearly pleased with 
what has been accomplished during 
these first months of operations. He 
admits, however, that there are 
problems to be faced, the most 
pressing of which is what we in the 
Naturalists' Club have been referring 
to as the breach." As early as May, 
it became apparent that some carp 
were actually getting past the barrier. 

An erosion problem” is die way 
Vic explained it. Spring storms 
washed away much of the stone 
bottom at the base of die barrier, 
enabling an indeterminate number of 
carp to wriggle beneath it. 

Vic assured me that the stone 
bottom would be replaced and 
possibly reinforced by a section of 
steel plate before the '97 spring 
spawning rush. 

Len Simser is equally confident 
that the barrier will operate with 
maximum efficiency dining 1997. 
Once it has proven itself secure, Len 
anticipates a steady decline in the carp 
population. 

At present, 90% of die fish in 
Cootes Paradise are carp. Eventually, 
Len hopes, carp will account for only 
20% of the total population, a ratio of 
one carp per five fish radier than nine 
out of ten. 

Once the numbers come down,” 
says Len, die submergent vegetation 
should return pretty much on its own. 
That’s what happened over at Hendrie 
Valley. It should happen here as 
well." a 
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From tine 
Ek’d Study Group 

by Rose Petersen 

The bird sightings this month, as 
last month, included a lot of sea birds. 
It seems that this has been the best 
year for observing sea birds in many 
years. This time the highlight was two 
adult Black-legged Kittiwakes. This 
sighting is rare for our area. When we 
occasionally do get Kittiwakes, they 
are always juveniles. There were also 
more Jaeger species reported. 

We were entertained by an 
excellent slide show on the 
Himalayas, presented by Scott 
Connop . It was an interesting and 
varied presentation. Scott is a 
professional tour operator and knew 
his stuff. We saw many wonderful 
birds, but mixed in between, was an 
overview of what the Himalayas are 
like: the flowers, the people and the 
scenery. Scott was doing bird survey 
work. His job was to deal with the 
question of the impact on the 
environment by the native people who 
live in the newly created buffer area 
of the park. It was decided that even 
though the people had a negative 
impact on the environment, they had 
lived there for hundreds of years and, 
in Scott's opinion, it would be wrong 
to move them. 

Toward the end of the slide show, 
we were treated to tape recorded 
songs of the birds as he showed them; 
so we could hear what it was like. 
Scott also ran through a quick 
information session on the equipment 
he uses. 

One thing I really liked about 
Scott was his integrity. In surveying 
the birds, he chose not to use mist 
nets as he knew the native people 
would see this and copy it. They don't 
count birds, they eat them. 

We had a short information 


segment during which Rob Dobos 
handed out a map and instructions on 
Van Wagner's Beach. This let 
everyone know, who doesn't already, 
where Hutches is and what we do 
there...and it isn't eating. One hint — 
it is mighty cold and it is important to 
bundle up warmly. 

Lois Evans gave a brief book 
review on Wild America by Roger 
Tory Peterson and James Fisher. It 
was one of the early books that began 
a tradition of books of that nature 
such as Pete Dunn's Feather Quest. 
She then offered the book for sale. It 
went quickly as it is out of print. 

Our next meeting will be held 
December 23 (Please note the 
change in date, this meeting only), 
at the Union Gas auditorium in 
downtown Hamilton. Lois has 
arranged for complimentary parking at 
the Hamilton Teachers Credit Union. 
The parking lot can be accessed from 
both James and Jackson streets. See 
you there! 


HNC Board Meeting 

October 30, 1996 

President’s Report 
On November 7, 1996, the HNC will 
receive an award from the FON for 
its Natural Areas Inventory (NAI). 

Treasurer’s Report 

Walter Muma received two donations 

of $400 — one for the Conservation 

fund and the other for the Sanctuary 

fund. 

Field Events 

Pierre Arnold will host a meeting on 
November 10, 1996 to elect a director 
for field events. 

Sanctuary: Wainfleet Bog 
A motion was made by John Fischer 
and passed by the Board that the 
HNC write a letter of intent to donate 
$5,000 to the purchase of Wainfleet 
Bog land provided the naturalists' 
community be given a seat on the 
management committee and a 
substantial area be set aside for 
conservation not hunting. 

Social 

Frank Morely and the Board decided 
to test offering refreshments before 
and after the general meeting. The 
tradition has been to serve them 
afterwards. 

Fundraiser: "Spirit of Nature” 
Calendars and cards featuring images 
by local photographers will be sold at 
December 9, 1996 meeting. 25% of 
their sales will be donated to the 
HNC. 

Education 

John Hannah plans to develop 
membership empowerment 
workshops. 

Conservation 

Sean Morley will send letters on 
behalf of the HNC regarding saving 
the Red Hill Valley and continuing 
naturalization of city parks. A motion 
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was made by Betty Blashill and 
passed by the Board that the HNC 
adopt a proposed section of the Red 
Hill Valley Recreational Trail from 
the Bruce Trail junction to Rosedale 
Area and that members make a 
monthly outing to pick up litter in the 
garbage bags provided, and report to 
the HRCA any vandalism and fallen 
trees obstructing the trail. 


What’s on the Net 

by John Struger 
In my first article on what is 
available on the INTERNET, I have 
included locations on fauna, flora, and 
other environmental forums. I have 
access to the INTERNET using 
NETSCAPE NAVIGATOR GOLD. I 
also have access and use WebCrawler 
which performs word or subject 
searches on the INTERNET very 
quickly. I find it to be very effective 
at finding interesting locations on the 
INTERNET. Once I have found a site 
or location that I am interested in, I 
place a bookmark which is stored on 
a list which allows for quick access. It 
is quite amazing what one can find on 
the INTERNET using the 
WebCrawler. I am far from being an 
expert in this area but I have found 
severalbiological/enviromnentalpages 
that you may want to check out if you 
haven’t already. They are listed with 
their INTERNET addresses, but not in 
order of preference. 

1. Environmental Journalism Home 
Page - interesting environmental info 
on critical issues concerning the 
environment(http ://www. sej. org/). 

2. The Tree of Life Home Page - an 
interesting INTERNET project on 
biodiversity. It contains information 
about tire phylogenetic relationships 


and the characteristics of 
organisms(http:phylogeny.arizona.ed 
u/tree/phylogeny.html). Check out the 
section of the tree on amphibians and 
particular the frogs of Texas. 

3. National Geographic Online - 
another interesting site full of really 
neat articles, photos, maps, and other 
computer enhanced 
goodies(http://www.nationalgeograph 
ic.com). For starters check out the 
articles on lightning and wetlands. 

4. World Wildlife Canada - 
information on what WWF is doing in 
Canada with connections to 
international 
scene(//www. wwfcanada.org/). 

5. Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and 
Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch's 
Home Page - our own home page 
maintained by Mike Street 
(//www.ffeenet.hamilton.on.ca/link/h 
amnature/index.html). Find out what’s 
going on in our club and the bird 
hotline, etc. 

6. INTERNET Directory for Botany 
- interesting list for botanical and 
biological INTERNET links 
(http:/ /www. hel sinki. fi/kmu s/botany. 
html). 

7. USEPA Green Landscaping with 
Native Plants Home Page 
information on where native plants 
have been used successfully in 
landscaping and how to establish 
native plants on your property 
(http://www.epa.gov/glnpo). 

8. BIRDWATCHING WWW 
LINKS - extensive birding homepage 
with links to everything about birding 
on a local, provincial, national, and 
international level(ie Ontario Birds, 
Ontario Birding Checklists, Birding 
Canada, Ontario Field Ornithologists, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 


Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, Live 
Peregrine Falcon footage from 
Montreal, birding in USA, Europe, 
and other international destinations, 
etc.) This site is maintained by Gord 
Gallant and located at 
(http://www.interlog.com/%7Egallant 
/birdlink.html). 

These are just a few of the 
INTERNET locations I have found of 
interest. If you have some sites that 
you would like to share please drop 
me a line or call me at 547-5116 and 
I will include them in an upcoming 
issue of the Wood Duck. 


1996 Fisherville Count 

The 1996 Christmas Bird Count 
season will soon be upon us. The 
1996 Fisherville count will be held 
Saturday, December 28, 1996. If 
you would be interested in 
participating, please let me know as 
soon as possible including which area 
you would be interested in doing. If 
you were on the 1995 count, I would 
appreciate the same area being done 
again. Please tell me if you need a 
new map. 

December 23, 1995 was not the 
best day for a Christmas Bird Count. 
There was a little freezing mist in the 
morning with snow squalls and partly 
cloudy conditions in the afternoon. 
We found 84 species on the seventh 
Fisherville count. Several more 
species were in the count ar ea within 
10 days before or after the count that 
were not found on the count. This 
brings the total number of species 
recorded on the Fisherville count to 
124. As we become more familiar 
with the good spots within our count 
areas and with a little luck, the 
Fisherville count could produce 
regular counts in the 80’s or maybe 
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even the 90's range. 

While the Fisherville count circle 
does not have the potential Long 
Point does, it does have the potential 
of being a good count circle by 
Ontario standards. 


If you are interested in 
participating, please call John Miles, 
(519) 587-5223. 



Baillie * 
'Z&mdp'- Fund 


Do you have plans for an individual 
or club project on birds that needs 
some extra funding? The James L. 
Baillie Memorial fund may be able to 
help. 

The fund offers two types of grants: 

(1) for projects that involve research 
or education or that contribute to the 
preservation of Canadian birds; and 

(2) for a special 5-year program 
(1993-1997) to initiate and support 
migration monitoring stations (bird 
observatories) that monitor Canadian 
birds during their migrations. The 
Fund supports projects that involve 
volunteers in education, research or 
data collection. Support of graduate 
student research projects is not a 
priority. Individuals or organizations 
can apply. Grants range from $200 to 


$3,000 and average about $1,000. 
Next deadline for applications is 
January 26, 1997. 

For more information and application 
forms write to: Secretary, James L. 
Baillie Memorial Fund, Bird 
Studies Canada, Box 160, Port 
Rowan, ON NOE 1M0 (Tel: (519) 
586-3531, email bsc@nomet.on.ca). 


Autumn 1995 
Monarch Butterfly 
Numbers Remain Low 

by Donald A. Davis 
As reported in Ontario Insects, 
Vol. 1, #1, monarch numbers in 
eastern North America appeared to be 
the lowest in recent years. During the 
Monarchs and Migrants Weekend held 
September 2-4/95 at Presqu’ile 
Provincial Park, only about 200 
monarchs were collected for 
demonstration purposes from nearby 
abandoned farm fields and a large 
field of clover bordering Lake 
Ontario. However, in late September, 
during a particularly warm day, Don 
Tyerman, Senior Natural Heritage 
Education Leader, reported seeing 
about 1000 monarch butterflies 
feeding on golden rod and New 
England Aster along the southern 
shore of the Presqu’ile peninsula. This 
was the only report of large numbers 
of monarch butterflies being seen in 
the park this season. 

During a visit to Point Pelee 
Provincial Park on October 29th, this 
writer found 10 monarch butterflies at 
the tip. Although accustomed to 
seeing roosts of monarch butterflies 
numbering in the thousands, A1 
Wormington reported that the largest 
roost of monarchs he had seen at 
Pelee this fall numbered about 400 


individuals. 

A report on the Internet by Charles 
Covell notes that monarchs were 
relatively uncommon in Louisville, 
Kentucky in September. Numbers 
were also reported to be very low in 
Virginia Beach, VA. Thus VA and 
KY seemed to have a down year". 
(Charles V. Coveil Jr. is the author of 
the Peterson Field Guide on the 
Moths of Eastern North America). 

Hopefully, the population will 
rebound next year. 



Join Philip Environmental, 
Katimavik Canada 
and the Hamilton Region 
Conservation 
Authority 

Saturday, November 30, 
1996 

10:00 a.m. 

Confederation Park 

Bring family and friends to help 
plant shrubs and trees at 
Stoney Pond, 
Confederation Park. 

Bring workgloves, spades and 
pruning shears. 

Please wear long pants and 
boots. 

Come Rain or Shine. 

Meet at Wild Waterworlcs. 
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That’s right, the Wood Duck is 50 years old in 1997! To celebrate this milestone, we have decided to hold a contest. There 
are three categories: essay, photography, and artwork. Each category has a different prize. 

Essay: $50.00 gift certificate donated by ‘Wild Birds Unlimited' in Burlington 

Photo: one pair of 10x25 Swift binoculars donated by 'It's for the Birds' in Hamilton 

Art: $30.00 worth of ait supplies (sketch books, pastels, etc) from ‘Rath Art Supply' in Hamilton 

Please see the entry form for the rules for each category. Entries will be judged by the Editorial committee consisting of: 
Clive Baugh, Keith Dieroff, Rob Dobos, Lois Evans, and Jean Stollard. Winners will be announced in the March edition 
of the Wood Duck and the prizes awarded at the March 17th, Club meeting. Tire winning essay will be published in the 
March Wood Duck and the winning photo and artwork will be displayed at the Club meeting in March. 

Any member in good standing with the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club may enter this contest with the exception of the 
Editorial Committee or their families. 

You may enter as often as you wish and in more than one category. An entry form must accompany each submission. One 
entry form was inclosed with the November issue and they will also be available at the November and December Club 
meetings. Closing date for the contest is January 13, 1997. 

You may give your entry to any member of the Board at Club meetings or send to: Jean Stollard, 7-457 Woodview Road, 
Burlington, ON L7N 2Z9. 

GOOD LUCK! 



Th e (Spill of Nature 


Photographic Group 


TtoritA /Itturtic** TVildUfa 
CtuUntUinA 

Join the Spirit of Nature Photographic group at the 
December meeting. This is a group of five 
photographers specializing in nature images. 

They have a line of high quality Hasti Notes using 
actual photographs on the cover. These will be 
available for sale or order. They make lovely 
Christmas gifts or greeting cards. Cost: 4 for $10.00 
or $3.00 per individual card. 


They also have a 1997 Wall Calendar of North 
American Wildlife images available at $8:00 each. 

25% of all sales will be donated to the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club by the Spirit of Nature Group. Come 
and see what is available, get some of your Christmas 
shopping done and help our Club as well. 


Breeding Bird Atlas of 
Ontario 

The Breeding Bird Atlas 
of Ontario will be 
for sale at the next 
Bird Study Group meeting 

December 23 ,1990 

for $10.00 

(sells for $40.00 in stores). 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Monday, December 9 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West 
Burlington 

Spiders 

Dan Schneider 
Often feared, spiders are really 
beneficial arachnids Join 
us to learn all about them 
Please bring Christmas goodies to 
share at the social after the meeting. 


Next Month 


Monday, January IS 8:00 p.m. 

Birding in Vietnam 

Mark Peck 


Monday, December 23 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm. This month will feature: 
- Past birding in Hamilton - please 
bring Christmas goodies - please note 
change of date, this month only. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists’ Club UPCOMING EVENTS 


No meeting in December 

Have a Merry Christmas! 

See you in January! 

Contact: Roslynne Price 681-2276 


Thursday December 26 
Annual Christmas Bird Count 
Contact Mark to confirm your territory. 
New counters are welcome. This Boxing 
Day tradition provides useful data on 
wintering bird populations. 

Compiler: Mark Jennings 335-5210 


The October WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Hazel Broker 
Sheila Forbes 
Norm and Mary Pomfret 
Norm and Marge Ralston 
Ian and Barbara Reid 
Doris Rundle 
Maria Sedgwick 
Jim and Jean Stollard 
Phyliss Vair 
Thanks everyone! 


Saturday December 28 

Fisherville Christmas Count 
Call John to confirm your territory or be 
assigned a new one. 

Compiler: John Miles (519) 587-5223 

Wednesday January 1,1997 10 a.m. 

New Years Day Walk in the Valley 
Start the new year with an old tradition. 
Meet at Red Hill bowl parking lot, corner 
of King Street and Lawrence Road. 
Leader: John Struger 547-5116 



S’uW 'Dinecton,^ cxtcttxU, 
to ail Siui 

CV4Sl*H- CtUdAcd- frw <t 

“TSaiicOuf Sca-dOH-f 



Thanks!! 

Thanks to everyone who contributed articles for this months WOOD 
DUCK! But, we still need help; please keep those articles coming! 
We are looking for short (300 words or less) to medium (1000 words 
or less) length articles on all aspects of botany, biology, entomology, 
herpetology, ornithology, ecology, and conservation. Longer articles, 
up to 1800 words will also be used. An article in the WOOD DUCK 
is a chance to share your knowledge or observations with other Club 
members. All submissions are welcome. 

Articles can be submitted on disk but this is not necessary. The 
WOOD DUCK is produced in Word Perfect 6.0b for DOS. Please 
send a hard copy with your disk. Submissions can be made in person 
to any member of the board at the monthly Club meeting or mailed 
to: Jean Stollard, 7-457 Woodview Road, Burlington, ONL7N 2Z9. 
Thanks! 












